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(under Indian names) as beneficiaries of religious works in India; and 
it is only last year that Dr. Spooner showed how much greater than 
formerly supposed is the Persian element in ancient Hindu architecture. 
We knew of old that Darius "conquered India" (or thought he did) 
about 510 B.C., but we never knew and do not now believe that India 
gave tin to the Greeks or that Pseudo-Kallisthenes visited a bishop of 
Southern India; for Adule, where he lived, has now been identified with 
Massowah, so that the " Nestorian prelate " called Moses could not have 
lived where Professor Rawlinson locates him. From recent articles in 
Oriental journals some information also respecting philosophy and lit- 
erature in India has been utilized by the author, who discards the notion 
that Pythagoras learned anything from the Hindus, as he discards the 
theory that Hindu drama came from Greek influence, though he admits 
the possibility of Hellenic influences in Western India upon one Hindu 
play and cites Marshall's opinion that Greek plays were acted in the 
Punjab. 

As to the eternally recurrent question whether, to put it somewhat 
baldly, Christ was a Buddhist or the Buddhists were Christians, Pro- 
fessor Rawlinson notes that Clement (died 220 A.D.) was the first West- 
ern writer to show any real knowledge of Eastern philosophy. Parallels 
between the Gospels and the New Testament of India are unconvincing; 
Lamaist ritual may be due to the influence of the Christian church in 
Persia. In all that he says on this subject the author is sane and con- 
servative. His bibliography might have included Brunnhofer and Franke 
(Zeitschrift d. Deutschen Morgenl. Gesellschaft, XLVIL), but is com- 
plete enough. 

As we have indicated, this -work is not one of original investigation. 
But it is a very useful compendium of facts and divergent views and the 
author has strung these together to follow a chronological order, so that 
one may take up in historical progression the intercourse between India 
and the West from the Rig Veda and Solomon to the Bhagavad Gita and 
Kosmas Indikopleustes, a monk of the sixth century A.D., who wrote of 
Christianity in Ceylon and parts of India which he visited. For most 
of the facts here collected by Professor Rawlinson one has had hitherto 
to turn to ancient fragments and scattered articles by modern writers. It 
is therefore a modest but real service to have brought all this informa- 
tion together. We may add that it is imparted in a succinct but pleasant 
style and, barring a few errors, correctly. For specialists the book is a 
convenience and for the general historian it should be a boon. 

The Religious Thought of the Greeks from Homer to the Triumph 
of Christianity. By Clifford Herschel Moore, Professor of 
Latin in Harvard University. (Cambridge: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press; London: Humphrey Milford, Oxford University 
Press. 1916. Pp. vii, 385.) 
This volume is in the form of lectures. Eight lectures given before 
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the Lowell Institute in the autumn of 1914 are combined with material 
from a course delivered at the western colleges with which Harvard 
University maintains an annual exchange. The author describes his 
work as " nothing more than a sketch ". Despite this modest disclaimer 
the book makes a worthy contribution to the subject. And it represents 
what, I venture to think, may properly be called the new humanism of 
classical scholarship. Without attempting universality or completeness 
it offers a treatment of Greek religion which is at once interesting and 
significant. Teachers of the history of thought should welcome for 
their pupils such an excellent organization of the more important aspects 
of the subject, while classical students will profit by the philosophical 
insight with which it is treated. 

Beginning with Homer and Hesiod the development of Greek religion 
is traced through more than a thousand years to the triumph of Chris- 
tianity. In addition to a treatment of the better known periods of classi- 
cal literature, there are chapters on Orphism, Pythagoreanism and the 
Mysteries, on Oriental Religions in the Western Half of the Roman 
Empire, on Christianity, and on Christianity and Paganism. 

Many readers will find especial interest in the author's account of 
the various mystical cults, the religions of redemption, all of which 
share the belief that only the initiate, the " twice-born " soul, attains the 
insight and holiness that bring peace and salvation. This conception of 
the religious life is first clearly seen in Orphism and the Eleusinian 
Mysteries. It reappears with added power not only in Christianity and 
Alexandrian mysticism but also in all the Oriental religions which flour- 
ished in the Roman Empire, especially in the worship of Isis, of Mithras, 
and of the Great Mother. It is significant that no other type of reli- 
gion gained a foothold at Rome in the period of decadence. No one can 
read the account of these latter cults without perceiving that the triumph 
of Christianity was hastened by the wide diffusion of a mode of religious 
thought and practice spiritually akin to much of its own teaching. 

The story of the initiation of Lucius, the hero of the Metamorphoses 
of Apuleius, into the Isiac rites, offers, the author tells us, " the fullest 
account which we possess of an initiation into any of these oriental 
mysteries". The summary of this account (p. 273 ff.) is highly instruc- 
tive. Only in our own day has the study of psychology enabled us to 
understand with what transforming power submission to such rites could 
work in the life of the youthful initiate, how it could give temporary 
release from the sway of the senses, could free him " for the moment 
from the tangled net of daily life ", and seem to offer a " very foretaste 
of immortality". 

One comment of the author concerning mysticism, that it is " the 
very opposite of individualism" (p. 47), seems to me to require qualifi- 
cation. This statement does unquestionably express one aspect of the 
matter, for mysticism has always allied itself with a monistic theory of 
being; the individual devotee seeks to merge his petty existence in the 
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one divine life. But mysticism has also at the same time inclined to 
an individualistic theory of religious insight. The state of illumination, 
of enthusiasm, or ecstacy, it has insisted may be quite unique and yield- 
ing a revelation not to be shared with any fellow-mortal. Thus it was 
that throughout the Middle Ages Christian mysticism wrought against 
ecclesiasticism in favor of individualism. It insisted that no priest or 
potentate could come between God and the individual soul, so that its 
leaders were justly hailed as "reformers before the reformation". 

The final chapter offers an excellent account of how Christianity was 
compelled to defend itself in a world dominated by the intellectual con- 
ceptions of the Greeks, and how it was itself Hellenized in the process. 
Platonic tradition naturally played the chief role in providing the for- 
mulae for Christian dogma. It may be added that in this ecclesiastical 
setting these formulae have displayed a vitality quite disproportionate to 
their validity. 

In concluding this brief review of Professor Moore's book the re- 
viewer may perhaps voice the sentiment of other readers in expressing 
regret that some portion of the time spent, during college days, in the 
study of the Greek language, could not have been devoted to such an 
instructive volume. 

Walter Goodnow Everett. 

BOOKS OF MEDIEVAL AND MODERN EUROPEAN HISTORY 

History of the Franks, by Gregory, Bishop of Tours. Selec- 
tions, translated with Notes by Ernest Brehaut, Ph.D. 
[Records of Civilization : Sources and Studies.] (New York : 
Columbia University Press. 1916. Pp. xxv, 284.) 
This is the third volume which has thus far appeared in the series, 
Records of Civilization, and, like the other two, it has the same merits 
of attractive form and clear print. The work might well be entitled 
Selections from the Writings of Gregory of Tours for it contains selec- 
tions not only from the History of the Franks but also from the Eight 
Books of Miracles. However, as the title indicates, the bulk of the work 
is concerned with the former of Gregory's writings, of which the skele- 
ton is preserved entire. Many of the chapters have been translated in 
full. These include most of the passages usually cited in general his- 
tories of the medieval period and amount in total to somewhat less than 
half of the original work. The other chapters are translated by title, or 
are briefly summarized. In some cases, also, brief passages which 
seemed to the translator important have been translated and added to 
the summaries. In all, 248 pages are devoted to the translation of the 
History of the Franks. The selections from the Eight Books of Mira- 
cles occupy but fourteen pages and were chosen, as Dr. Brehaut indi- 
cates, primarily to illustrate Gregory's personality and point of view. 
The introduction, twenty-five pages in length, presents to the general 



